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a. To make clear to the world that cur objec- 
tives are peace and freedom; 

b« To cd.02.nite the danger of MIG engagement 
and Chinese and Soviet involvement, giving the Soviets 
an alternative to support of Chinese militancy; 

c. To pre-empt a probable peace offensive by the 
Communists; 

d„ To enable you to opt for a political settle- 
ment at any point where you determine that the risks 
of further military pressure have become prohibitive 
in the lignfc of cur ever- all interests. 


PAST I 

TEE RISKS OP CUR MILITARY PROGRAM 

Impure a nd Objectives o f the Proposed Military 
Program 

The course of action we are now proposing to 
follow (subject to refinement by exchanges with. 

Saigon and further staff work here) envisages continued 
air attacks, on a joint United States/Scuth Vietnamese 
basis, against military targets directly related to 
horth Vietnamese infiltration. It also contemplates 
attacks cn targets such as railroad lines, in response 
■to Viet Ceng attacks on corresponding targets in the 
South*. 


\ 1 & would continue to justify such air strikes S3 
responses to Viet Cong action in the South. Viet Ceng 
attacks on United States personnel and installations 
would call for practically automatic response. Other 
Viet Cong activities would be assessed continuously, 
and the criteria for response left as flexible as 
possible. 


Since we 
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Since ve would seek to justify our attacks as 
responses to Viet Cons actions we might not be able 
fully to control their tempo. However, ws would seek 
to keep as much flexibility as possible. 

Us envisage that the attack 3 would slowly 
increase in scale. 

lie propose to mount strikes at roughly weekly 
Intervals unless our hard is forced by dramatic VC 
actions. 


The fundamental objective of this program is to 
increase United States bargaining power, vis-a-vis 
Hanoi and Peiping, to the point where a satisfactory 
political solution becomes possible. Hopefully these 
attacks should also tend to improve morale and increase 
stability in Saigon while impairing the infiltration 
efforts of the 1‘orth Vietnamese. 

B. Risks of Uar with Ccrcnrrist China 

1. Us cannot long continue air s trikes against 
Uorth Viet-km without facing the likelihood of engage- 
ment with the 53 Chinese KI£s sent to Hanoi to defend 
Horth Vist-Uan. The danger of encountering these ilLGs 
will increase as we strike targets closer and closer 
to Hanoi. 


In our air strikes to date, vs have hit targets 
up to sixty miles north of the 17th parallel. At seme 
point— if vs close the remaining gap of 250 miles to 
Hanoi— engagement by United States planes vith the 
53 IflCs sent to Hanoi will become inevitable. Ve 
reco mmen d delaying the chances of 2:TG involvement by 
continuing for the next eight weeks to confine cur 
strikes to targets below the 19th parallel. Such 
targets lie outside the effective range of the ground 
control canter of the Hnnoi-Ilaiphcng complex. 

* 2. Once 
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2. Once our planes have been engaged heavily by 
MIG aircraft:, you will be compelled- -in order to prevent 
! unacceptable losses — to face the decision to mount an 

| air effort to eliminate the major MIG base at Phuc Yen, 

j near Hanoi. This base is heavily defended. Seme 

j parts of the base are near populated areas. Any effective 

j strike against it would require a massive air effort. 

i 

j 2a. If we hit targets in or approaching the Hanoi- 

j Haiphong area, it will be likely at some point to trigger 

i a DRV ground force move South. The' DRV can support an 

! invasion of 125,000 troop3 (20-50,000 through the DKZ; 

balance through Laos). There is no current estimate of 
| what US response would be needed to stop this action. 

! It would clearly require substantial increases of US 

i ground, air and naval forces. 

i 

! 

! 3. Last November, the United States intelligence 

i community unanimously agreed that, if the United States 

i attacked above the 19th parallel, "Chinese Communist 

i aircraft operating from Chinese bases would probably 

assist in defending North Viet-Nam against the United 
! States attacks".* Perhaps the involvement by Chinese 

I air would first take the form of "volunteers," but it 

might shortly be followed by direct engagement of 
Chinese planes operating from the sanctuary of Chinese 
; territory. There are now approximately 350 Chinese 

j jet fighters deployed in the Hainan area of South 'S 

| China--within striking distance of North Viet-Nam...- ' 

| / 

! 4. Once Chinese aircraft entered the conflict you 

would be under considerable pressure to order United States 
forces to knock out offending Chinese bases--and even to 
strike at Chinese nuclear production installations." 

5. If Chinese air bases were hit, some of our 
intelligence experts believe it likely that China would 
move massive ground forces into North Viet-Nam, and 
subsequently into Laos, South Viet-Nam, and possibly > 
Thailand. Other experts assess the chances as being lower. 

All agree that such a movement would be entirely possible. 

6. If 

* The Feb. 11 estimate Is that this "might" occur. .. . 
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6 , If Chinos 3 ground forces ware to move into 
Southeast Asia, ve would be c cupelled to make a major 
effort to step theta. The only way that this could 
be done through conventional naans would be by intro- 
ducing substantial United States ground combat forces 
into South Viet-Uan. Tha rrsgnltudo of the required 
effort would almost certainly me an tint you would 
, have to call up reserves. 

7 • It is estimated that the Chinese have the 
logistical capacity to support 14 Chinese divisions 
and 8 Borth Vietnamese divisions in a movement into 
Laos, Thailand and South Viet-I'am (without taking 
account of United States and Allied interdiction 
operations). In order to counter this movement , we 
would be required to bring in 5 to 3 United States 
divisions with a total troop strength (including sup- 
porting elements) of 300,000 men. 

8 . The confrontation of Chinese ground forces by 
American ground forces would induce debate in the 
United States as the need to use nuclear weapo ns — 
®^bncugh i^CD does not Delieve there would be a military 
requirement for such weapons. Recalling the Korean 
experience, seme Americans would argue that United 
States ground forces should not be asked to fight 
lsrge numbers ox Ccmeso troops witnout resort to 
nuclear weapons, in which the United States has a 
clear advantage. 

9. To use nuclear weapons against the Chinese' 
would obviously raise the most profound political 
problems . Hot only would their use generate probably 
irresistible pressures for a major Soviet involvement, 
but tiie United states would be vulnerable to the 
charge that it was willing to use nuclear weapons 
against non-white 3 only. 


10. Peiping's 


1CT 
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10. Peiping’s decision whether or not to inter- 
vene Key well turn upon its estimate of the extent to 
which it can expect Soviet support. Unless ve provide 
the Soviets with a political alternative they can 
•support they will he in a wash position to bring 
pressure on the Chinese Communists to cove toward 
cattlemans. Vi i thou. t such a political option they will 
also find difficulty in resisting Chinese pres sura to 
provide assistance in the event of a United States- 
Chineso military conflict. Such a political optica is 
suggested in Part II of this paper. 

C. Charxcs of Conflict with the USSR 

Us cannot be certain at this time what the Soviets 
will do if we continue our air strikes against North 
Viet-llaia — particularly if these strikes lead to direct 
conflict with the Chinese. The Soviets cay want the 
Chinese and us to bloody our noses, but we doubt they 
would be in position to exploit this Gssire. In tne 
last analysis, the Soviet stake is the leadership of 
the Communist Bloc. Competition for that leadership 
would probably force the 133a. in the direction of 
increasing its aid and involvement. On balance, we 
think it highly likely that— if the war should continue 
and escalate— the Soviets would feel compel led to 
extend an increasing amount of assistance to the North 
Vietnamese and Chinese. 

1. Kosygin’s trip has already resulted in a 
commitment by the Soviets to give increased defense 
assistance to Hanoi. Us do not know what form this 
increase will take. The United States Intelligence 
C ommun ity thinks ’’the chances are about even*' that 
ground-air missiles— yvobabiy with Soviet missile 
crews— will be included. The likelihood of increased 
aid cemi treats will grow aa our raids extend northward 
to Hanoi. 

2. If we 
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2. If we should become engaged directly with the 
Chinese, the Soviets would be faced with a painful 
dilemma. Under tha Siao-Soviet Friendship Treaty 
(which i3 fifteen years old cn February 14) tha Soviets 
are obligated to cotta to China's assistance if China 
is attacked. The Soviet Union could avoid this cen- 
tal taent only by claiming that China's actions had 
caused the attack. Under eat is ting c ircums tance s , 
this would be tantamount to denouncing tha treaty. 


1 3. Since China is rich in manpower, the Soviets 

would probably seek to licit their contribution to 
advanced military equipment. But, again, the contri- 
bution of Soviet missile and other personnel or 
volunteers could not be excluded. 

4. Soviet harassment of United States interests 
elsewhere might well be another step in this sequence 
of events. Ambassador Kohler pointed out on Thursday 
that "...the Soviets may be intrigued with possibilities 
inherent Jxn theJ7 somewhat lass than enthusiastic 
support of our policy in Southeast Asia by 
majority £o £ m 7 Western. European countries and may 
think that by presenting them with 7a “J nasty flareup 
in central Eurcoa and exerting ores sure cn us to tenner 
actions in Viet-han, they have real opportunity 

of causing serious intra-alliance friction." 


5, At the very least, progress toward improvement 
of United States -Soviet relations would be severely set 
back. Moreover, we could lock forward to a substantial 
deterioration in the evolution of the Bloc toward a 
reduction of tensions and the development of a system 
more- compatible with that of the Vest. 


C. t-Te'-otiati no Pro satires and Uorld Reactions 


1. 

of dsep 
and the 


In. many major capitals 
concern at the present 
dangers cf escalation. 


there are already signs 
state of the conflict 
U Team t, the French, 


and India 
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and India have already called for scree fora of negotiation, 
The British have advised us that they are under public 
pressure to take a negotiating initiative. Labor 
back-benchers can bo expected to increase this pressure 
with 'any rise in the intensity of mlitary operations. 

The Canadians have also told us teat they are consider- 
ing proposals that would lead to negotiation, although . 
both they and the Indians Co not propose an immediate 
conference. 

2. Hors generally. Ambassador Stevenson has 
reported that there is substantial sentiment in the 
United Nations favoring negotiation. This could con- 
ceivably lead to negotiating initiatives. 

3. Any escalation— even the repetition of air 
strikes at the present level of intensity — trill increase 
these pressures. If vs found ourselves engaged with 
the tilGs and particularly if va were compelled to 
strike Fhuc Yen, 'the S ovists, Indians, Candians, 

British, and others would almost certainly bring 
strong pressure for imediate negotiations, Many 
would call for an immediate conference with no pre- 
conditions— before vs bad built up sufficient bargaining 
power. 

4. Up to this point, us have the public support 
of Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Taiwan, South 
Korea, and the Philippines. Ua have, at least, the 
understanding and acceptance of the governments of the 
United King 5cm, Canada, and our NATO allies generally— 
esc apt for France. On the ether hand-, we trust recognise 
that* even such an ally as Japan has empress ed its Strong 
opposition to any systematic program of air strikes 
ag3inst the North. 

5. Even the continuance of military pressure 
against North Vist-"an at the present level would pro- 
bably arouse sharp hostility among the Arro-.i-sian 

nations. 
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nations. Indonesia would be o£ particular concern, 
since by stepping up its actions against Malaysia it 
could create a two -front conflict. The general 
attitudes of Afro-Asian and neutralist nations need 
not be a serious drawback in t hens elves, but they 
would contribute to an over-all vorld atrvosphere 
highly critical of our position. 

FAST II 
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PAKT II 


GUILES 0? A POLITICAL PSOGSAM 


A. Our Objectives In South Vlet-fen 

KcBsasra and Bendy differ from Ball and Thompson 
as to what tha United States should realistically 
e:ipsct to scale vs in South Viat-ITsm and the c!a e roe of 
risk we should as stare. "" 

Hcfemara-Bundy Position 

Lcfernara and Bundy believe that v?e must pursue 
a course of increasing military pressure to tha point 
where Hanoi is prepared to agree not only to stso 
infiltration froa tha north, but effectively to call 
off the insurgency in the South and withdraw those 
elements infiltrated in tha past. To achieve this 
objective, they would .accept the risks of substantial 
escalation, including the acceptance of ground warfare 
with Red China— although they believe it likely that 
we can ccnieve tha desired objective without such a 
war. This view is shared by Manvel! Taylor. 

Ba 1 1 -Thcrro s on Position 

._ . Eal1 a g d ^hoapson believe that— short of a crushing 
military deraa t— Hanoi would never abandon the aggres- 
sive course it has pursued at great cost for ten years 
and give up all tha progress it has mads in the 
Cocsamizaticn of South Viet-lJan. For ITorth Viet-ITam 
to call off the insurgency in South Via t -fen, close 
tne corde * , and vifchursw tna slenents it has inf il- 
featsu in^o teat country would mean that it had 
accepted unconditional surrender. 


Ball 
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Ball and Thompson believe that lied China would 
be extremely reluctant Co permit Hanoi to suffer 
such, unconditional surrender since it would near 
the collapse of the basic Chinese ideological posi- 
tion which they have been disputing with the Soviets. 
Peiping would tiros be under great pressure to engage 
the United States on the ground as well as in the 
air. 

Ball and Thompson believe that the Chinese^ 
decision to intervene on the ground would, in the 
final analysis, probably depend largely on the extent 
to which Peiping felt assured of Soviet support. 

There is no way that we can safely predict whether 
or not such support would he forthcoming. They are 
convinced, however, that the risks of Chinese ground 
intervention would be great and the coats ot such 
intervention tremendous— particularly since the very 
ta kin g of this step by Peiping would presumably imply 
substantial Soviet involvement, perhaps even to the 
point of a large-scale Soviet-U3 confrontation. 

Ball and Thompson have supported the air strikes 
that have so far taken place and they would support 
a program of gradually increasing military pressure. 

They believe that only in this way can the United 
States achieve a bargaining position that can make 
possible an international arrangement that will avoid 
a hunil let ing defeat to the United Stares. They, do 
not believe, however, that we can realistically hope 
for an international arrangement that will effectively 
stop the insurrection in South Viet -hen and deliver 
f-hj* entire country south of the Seventeenth Parallel 
to the govsrrsssnt in Saigon free, and clear of ^ ins urgency 
The” consider that the mast we can realistically expect 
from any international arrangement are measures to 

stop 
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ste p the infiltration so that we may be able* over 
time, to reduce cur coauatments . Hopefully the 
military actions preceding such an arrsng emeu t would 
have created a sufficient sense of unity in Saigon to 
make it possible for the South Vietnamese Government-" 
with diminishing United States hoi?— to clean t so an 
insurgency that had become manageable by the shutting 
of the borders* 

In all events , Ball and Thompson recommend that 
you mast be prepared and alerted— whenever it appears 
that military conflict may have reached the level of 
intensity where Chinese ground intervention ps e arns 
likely— to accept a ceasefire under international 
auspices short of the achievement of our total 
political objectives. 


3. Elements 


J- 
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B. Elements of a Political Prorrara 

The political program wo propose consists of 
four parts: 

(a) The issuance of a joint US-South Viet -'Jen 
statement of aims; 

(b) Based on this statement, the submission of 
the South Vietnamese problem to the Security Council 
and full discussion in the Security Council of all 
aspects of that problem; 

(c) Negotiation of the conditions for a confer- 
ence to be conducted among a group of countries con- 
sisting of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
South Viet-Han, North Viet-lTas, Red China and the 
Soviet Union; and 

(d) Negotiations at the conference. 


1 




t 

j 

i • 


t 


(a) Issuance of an Agreed US-South Viet- "an Statement 
of Aims .' 

Ideally, the United States and South Viet-Nsa 
should jointly issue a statement of war aims as a 
prelude to the submission of the South Vietnamese case 
to the Security Council. Because of the action of 
U Thant in issuing a statement of his ewa, we tsay 
find it necessary for the President to outline our 
objectives to the world over the weekend, without 
waiting for full South Vietnamese concurrence. 

A joint US-South Vietnamese statement of aims 
would include these elements: 


1. The two governments intend to continue to 
take all necessary military measures to stop the 


CcroruaisC 
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Consuniat aggression against the Republic of South 
Viet-Uan. 

2» Cur joint and sole aim is to secure sad main-*’ 
tsia the political independence end territorial integrity 
of oouth Viet •21am so as to permit it to develop * ts 
institutions and live in peace with its neighbors free 
from outs ice interference. 

3. The independence of South Viet-ITan requires 
the cessation of the guerrilla activities in' South 
directed and supplied from the North, the 
stopping cf infiltration from the North, and the 
withdrawal of Viet Cong cadres previously infiltrated 
into South Viet-haa. 

^4. South Vietnamese independence, which is the 
birthright ox every nation,, large and small, should 
be internationally guaranteed , 

5. Such a guarantee cost be reinforced on tha 
ground by jpe ace-keeping machinery with enough strength 
end a su^j-xcienf nan date to assure that all parties to 
tae agreement abide by their promises, 

6. This machinery can best be established under 
the aegis of the United Nations . 

t 

Once these arrangements are carried cut, the 
United States is prepared to withdraw its military 
forces area South Viet -Nan, /it must, of course, be made 
clear that any final arrangement should include the 
rignt ox South Viet -Nan to call in assistance at a 
i moment’s notice if the United Nations * guarantee 
'should prove inadequate^/ 

( b ) S ; -hg-Lssicn to Security Council 

As scon as possioxs— and we do not think that this 
b - delayed at tog most for more than a vaelc— the 
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United States should bring the Viet-'Tas issue to the 
United Rations Security Council. Conditions at the 
docant are propitious since the Security Council has 
the dost favorable composition in years— the five 
permanent -ambers, plus Bolivia* Uruguay, the 
Mother lands, Zialsysia, Jordon and the Ivory Coast. 

1. In proceedings in the Security Council, th« 
United States would: 

(i) Present all available evidence to 
establish that fcha insurrection in South Viet-Nsa 
is not an indigenous revolt but an insurgency 
imposed, directed ^supplied, and inspired from 
Korth Viet-Has. JThs effective establishment 
of tnis proposition nay recuira sons conpronise 
Oi. cKiSwing^intclligance. Ue should be preoared 
to do this^/ 

(ii) Call for the establishment of peace 
in South Viet-2-Tasi under conditions that will 
assure its independence. These include the 
-hal txrg of inxiltrstion and the stopping of the 
•direction ana encouragement of the revolt from 
the Rorth. 

(ill) Call for a meeting with representa- 
tives of the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
France, LoJI?, Coursunist China, Rorth Viet-Iiaa 
and South Viet- Ran to discus 3 arrangements for 
a ceasefire, the cessation of infiltration, 
and the establishment of peace in Scuta Viet -Ran. 

<iv) Suggest that the Hanoi regime as veil 
as tfcs Republic of Viet-hm be invited to join 
in the deliberations of the Council. 

2. It 
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2. It is unlikely that Hanoi vcul-I send repre- 
sentatives fco I!asr York. Host probably both Hanoi and 
Peiping vould scorn tally reject the Security Council 
proceedings— r.t least in the first instance. But 
taking tbs problem to the Security Council and celling 
for ponce nagoiia t icns—vhile stepping up our military 
efforts and cur military buildup— vould inereaus tics 
pr-essxtrs on tbs Soviets to help put an end to the 
crisis by joining in a call for a ceasefire and a 
conference. 

(c) Pransr-stor? Keating of the Sin Cc^rtricg 

The proposed preparatory meeting would provide 
the forum for really serious negotiations. By debating: 
tbs conditions under uhich. a c oaf ere nee might bo 
called— uhlle at the sacs time continuing our military 
activity— v:a night be able to push the other nations 
in the direction of our objective. 

(d> The Confer once 

If v a should ever get to a Genera- tree conference 
vz vould pr a numbly have concluded most of the bargain- 
ing in the earlier proceedings. The conference could, 
however, be the mechanism for arranging for UN guarantees 
and a oil presence. Moreover, it veuli probably be 
desirable to include a Laos settlement in such a 
confer enca as veil. 

IT-3-5C to Present Security Council IcitlAtiin 


will also increase} so far, he Is restrained inert 
acting by his cots, caution and our negative advice . 
Vs cannot negotiate a settlement of this is sue in 


tarter 


the Security 
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the Security Council, because Hanoi and Peking 
would not be willing to do it there. But we can 
start the process there, and thereby secure the 
political initiative in our own hands. 


.... >• • 

. George. W. Ball 
Acting Secretary 
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